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THIS ISSUE: 
CORN BELT 


Cover photo: College basketball 
teams from the Corn Belt are among 
the best in the nation. (See page 13) 





. dnte stiona!l # ‘ 
HAND PLANTER: (above left) This young Missourian is using VERY LATEST planting machinery is this two-row 
simplest kind of corn planter, operated entirely by hand. On most farms, 
horse-drawn planter is used. Photo above shows farmer filling seed box. 


planter 
drawn by a “Farmall” tractor. Planters are also made to plant four 
rows at once. Tractor can also be used for plowing, cultivating, etc. 


Machines in the Cornfield 


N°? one ever thinks of farming as being an “easy job.” To run a farm properly 
requires long training and a willingness to work hard. But what do you think 
is the first thing a farmer buys when he has a little extra cash, or can borrow some 
on the expectation of a good crop? The answer is farm machinery. There are 
skeenteen dozen different kinds of machines to help a farmer do his work, and 
the farmer’s wife do hers. Farm machinery not only lightens the farmer’s labor, 
but it enables him to increase production. « Here on this page are old and new 
machines used by farmers in growing and handling corn. Three photos above show 
various types of planters. Middle photo shows an old-style horse-drawn planter. 


























PLUCKS AND SHUCKS! Here is the 


most interesting machine in the cornfield (above). 
It picks the corn off the stalks and shucks it, the 
shucked. clean ears shooting up the pipe at the 
rear and dropping into the trailer wagon. Not 

farm can offerd this expensive machi~ 














SHELLING CORN: This machine (above) removes the grains of corn from the cob. Shucked 
corn, which has been stored in modern tile crib, is fed into machine, the grains removed and blown 
through pipe at top, into truck. Stripped cobs are carried on conveyor chain up chute extending out 
from left of machine, and dropped on pile. They make good summer fuel in kitchen stove. 
CH 
LEFT: Corn stalks, husks, ears and all are fed from wagon into this ensilage cutter, which chops it 
all up and blows everything up pipe into the silo. There it passes through a flexible pipe, called 
the “distributor.” This spreads the ensilage (chopped up corn) evenly over the surface. A farmer 
stands there to handle distributor, and to tramp down ensilage. Ensilage is used as feed for cattle. 
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KING CORN 


75% of the Crop is Eaten by Cattle and Hogs 


One for the cutworm, 
One for the crow, 
One for the weeds, 
And two to grow.* 


ID-WEST farmers call Corn 

the King of farm products. 

Alfalfa is called Queen. 
These two crops share the throne be- 
cause they make an excellent combi- 
nation for feeding all the livestock 
on the farm. 

Like wheat, corn grows almost 
everywhere in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. But 
there is one place where corn grows 
better than any other. That place is 
called the Corn Belt. (See the agri- 
culture-regional map on page 4 of 
the Jan. 7th Junior Scholastic.) 

In the Corn Belt, the soil is deep, 
stoneless, and well-stocked with the 
minerals which feed plants. There is 
enough rain to give the plants plenty 
to drink. but not so much as to chill 
or rot them. Thunderstorms in the 
Corn Belt, rather than slow drizzles, 
are the rule. Hot sunshine always 
follows soon after the heavy rains. 


Holds the Water 

There are not many trees, barely 
enough to serve as a windbreak here 
and there; certainly there are not 
enough trees to act as a reservoir for 
the rains. But because the land is 
mainly flat, or only gently rolling, 
the water stays in the ground instead 
of running off to the rivers. In fact, 
Corn Belt farmers have 
had to dig drainage ditches 
and lay drainage tiles to 
prevent their land from be- 
coming soggy. (See photo 
on page 5.) 

The deep stoneless soil of 
the Corn Belt begins near 
the middle of Ohio. If you 
would start to plow a fur- 
row due west at Columbus, 
you could go through Indi- 
ana, Illinois, upper Mis- 
souri, Iowa, into the heart 
of Nebraska without hav- 
ing to lift the plow, except 
for streams and buildings. 
You could plow still fur- 
ther in deep soil if you 
liked, but beyond the east- 





*In the old days of the Corn 
Belt, before farmers had ma- 
chines to help them plant the 
seeds, this little verse served as 
a sort of blessing recited by the 
farmer as he dug a hole with his 
hoe, dropped five corn seeds into 
the ground, and covered them 
over with dirt. Each place where 
the corn has been planted is 
called a “hill.” 
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INDIANA CHAMPION: 
we pay our respects to King Corn. In photograph above we see to 
the Corn King. That's what they call Wm. H. Curry, of Tipton, 
Indiana, who for three years in a row has received the highest 
award for quality of his corn exhibited at the Grain Show in Chi- 
cago. Curry’s winning corn is a type known as Reid’s Yellow 
Dent. A cob of championship corn has grains of even size. 


ern side of Nebraska you would be 
in the light-rain (Great Plains) dis- 
trict, out of the Corn Belt. 

The deep, rich soil was pushed into 
this region by Buge ice packs, ages 
ago. Glaciers crept down from the 
north, scooped out the hollows of the 


* te 


FP. 8. A. photo by Lee 
IOWA INDIAN: Did you ever see 
a cigar-store Indian? Well, you're looking at 
one now. The country used to be full of them. 
Now you rarely see them. This one stands 
like a sentry for a cigar store in Denison, 
Iowa. Note gun in left hand, cigars in right. 
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In the article on this page 


Great Lakes, and spread the soil 
over a quarter of a million square 
miles, from the Lake Country to the 
Ohio Rover. No other strip of land in 
the world produces such an abun- 
dance of things to eat. 

The corn which is grown here is an 
all-American product. Corn was un- 
known outside the Americas until 
explorers found Indian villages cul- 
tivating the plant. An Englishman, 
when he uses the word corn, means 
any kind of grain at all. When the 
English want to refer to our corn they 
call it Indian corn or maize. 

The American Indians had been 
tending this grain for so many years 
that nobody could remember what it 
was like in a wild state. There are 
many varieties of corn, in various 
shades of color. White and yellow 
predominate. 

The typical farm in the Corn Belt 
shows a solid house and a fat barn, 
with a silo. A grove of trees marches 
across the northwest side to break 
the prevailing winds. Two or four 
acress around the house and barn are 
used as a yard, garden, orchard, and 
feed lot. A hog’ pasture may take one 
to ten acres. Cattle or horses graze 
over another 10 to 30 acres. Corn 
tassels wave over half of the remain- 
ing acreage. Most of the rest is in hay 
or small grains (wheat, rye, oats). 
The farmer, his sons, and perhaps 
one extra man—he may be the son 
of a neighbor—do the work in the 
fields. 

This field work follows a 
regular timetable, because 
different crops must be 
worked at different times. 
Oats are planted early, in 
March, before the frost is 
out of the ground. Corn 
goes into the ground in late 
April or May. In June, with 
the corn leaves waving out 
of the black earth, the days 
are spent in cultivating the 
plant, loosening the soil to 


give the roots plenty of 
breathing and _ drinking 
space. 


By the middle of July, 
the corn is “laid by.” This 
is a farmer’s phrase which 
means that the corn has be- 
come big and strong enough 
finish out its growth 
without further attention 
from the farmer. If grass- 
hoppers or chinch bugs 
don’t make a raid, the 
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CORN BELT FARMS 





2 MILES 





EUROPEAN FARM VILLAGE 
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farmer can put corn out of his mind 


until the harvest in October 
1an’s job. To 
emove the corn from the stalk and 
husk it, walking along row after row, 
requires strong 
certain “twist.” 
always paid 
corn huskers 


Harvesting corn isan 


arms and wrists, and 
The Corn Belt has 
high respect to its best 
Corn husking bees, or 
shucking contests. still 
Watching a 
working in the 


attract great 
good husker 
field, you marvel at 
lis speed in snatching the corn off 
he stalk, stripping 
and tossing it 


! ‘ 
parently all i 


crowds 


it clean of husks, 
into the wagon—ap- 
1 one motion 


Corn “‘Combines” 


Picking and husking machines are 
the latest development in corn farm- 
no long- 

(See 
page 2 for a photograph of one of 
Corn Belt, 


t 
small farmers, too, can often 


ing machinery, and are now 
er novelties on the big farms 
the machines.) In the 
get tne 


; 


use of a machine to do the big job of 
some farmer or garage 

eighborhood will own 
a machine, and will hire out to a 
ner atl sO mucn per acre or so 


nucn pel day 


Here is an important point to keep 
n mind when thinking of U. S. corn 
production: Only about 25% of the 
or! own in the United States is 


ised to food for human beings All 


the rest ised as feed for cattle, out seme of the differences that would make 
a a ‘ the American farmer more independent? 
nogs ana cn Ke LC1ty folKs, whose . 
How many more miles of roads are there in 
' wry er eP wit corr c f os it : 5 . ‘ 
only experience with corn is to eatit the Corn Belt picture than in the European? 
UNIOR ( ric " ! for the Upper Elementary Grads nd Junior High Schools 
Ma ept during holida at Thanksg ( tmas, Mid-term and Easter 
Edito Ente econd a matter Sept 1937. at the post office a Pittsburgh, Pa under 
cla c at Dayt Ohio. ¢ te copyright 1939 by Scholastic Corporation. Subscription price: For two or more copi« 
ear « 0c a se eact gle ubscription, $1.25 a €a Single copy 5c. Junior Scholastic, Chamber 
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FARMER'S HOUSE PASTURE WINDBREAK 
SER OADs 


s ie LAN ES 


- FARMERS 


GROVES FARMER‘’S HOUSE -" b eg 


How Corn Belt Farms 
Were First Laid Out 


HE two drawings above represent. on 

the left. an area of four square miles 
in the Corn Belt of the United States; and, 
on the right. an area of the same size around 
a typical European farm village. 


The European village grew at a cross- 
roads. The farmers reach their own fields 
by lanes. sheltered by groves of fruit and 
nut trees They keep their cows in a common 
pasture. 

When the United States 
opened the flat lands of th 
settlement. roads were marked out at an in- 
terval of a mile, running straight north and 
south and east and west. The squares of 
farm land enclosed by these roads were 
divided into four equal sections. Each 
farmer set up on his own land, and became 
master of his own domain. He planted trees 
for windbreaks, rather than for fruit or 
nuts. And he kept his hogs and cattle in his 
own pastures 


government 
Clorn Be It tor 


One result of the Corn Belt layout is to 
make the American farmer more inde- 


pendent than the European. Can you point 





off the cob, or buy it in cans or in 
boxes of corn flakes for breakfast, 
are surprised to learn that our Corn 
Belt exists mainly to feed animals 

Because it is cheaper to raise a 
young steer on pasture than on corn, 
most cattle are raised in the Great 
Plains (see Jan. 7th issue of Junior 
Scholastic). Then, when the animals 
are grown, they are shipped into the 
Corn Belt for fattening. Corn Belt 
farmers will take a herd of cattle, 
keep the animals for three or four 
months until they are at top weight. 
then sell them to buyers for the meat- 
packing companies. 

Hogs a Safer Risk 

If the price of beef should take a 
sudden slump, or if the price of grain 
should jump, the farmer may lose 
money on fattening cattle. There is 
far less of a gamble in fattening hogs. 
Being born on a farm, the hogs save 
the farmer the shipping costs which 
boost the price of cattle. And the 
same amount of feed puts more 
pounds on hogs than on cattle. There- 
fore, the most popular animal in the 
Corn Belt is the hog. 

A small portion of the corn crop is 
converted into other forms. The 
greatest amount goes into breakfast 
foods. Corn oil is a popular cooking 
ingredient. Experiments are going on 
all the time to discover uses of the 
plant in making paper, sugar, 
line, and plastics 


gaso- 


Turn to page 6 
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SETTING TRAP for muskrats: Farmer, near Dickens, Iowa. burrow, made of straw and mud. Muskrat enters and leaves his 
placing trap for muskrats through hole in ice. Note muskrat's winter “house” by door in ice floor. To reach land, he swims under water. 


ate _ Plenty to Do 
on the Farm 


HERE’s more to farming than 

. cae plantin’ and pickin’. These 
are big jobs in themselves, and they 
are the main ones. But there are many 
little odd jobs and chores a farmer 
must attend to, if he wants to keep 
his equipment and buildings in shape. 
When the big jobs are done, and the 
farmer is not so rushed with work, he 
will “mend his fences,” fix things up, 
and be ready for another big season. 
Photos on this page will give our non- 
farmer friends a good idea of the 
variety of work “down on the farm.” Tah. 
How many other winter-time jobs 

INDIANA arm boy helps his father around the farm can you think af? MENDING HIS FENCES: this m 
load drainage tiles on truck. Tiles will be laid diana farmer is putting his fences in shape. 
to drain section of farm land in swamp. — (hotos on this page by Lee. Farm Security Administration before turning the livestock out to pasture. 
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BALING STRAW: lowa farmers, on a winter day. go to the AUCTION: In this sign-plastered sales hall in Ames, Iowa, 
straw pile and bale all the straw left from the rye threshing. Machine farmers and cattle buyers gather for the sale of cattle and hogs. 
bales the straw, binds bales with wire, and pushes them out on ground. Note auctioneer sitting on platform. auctioning off Shorthorn bull 
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[Continued from page 4] 


Although the Corn Belt is the fin- 
est farming district in the world, it 
has been taking some rude shocks. 
The worst plague—worse than hog 
cholera, influenza, or corn borers— 
has been land speculation. In 1877, 
good land was $7 an acre. In 1914, it 
was $225. During the war, it went up 
to $500. Now it is down to around 
$100, and those who paid a high price 
and took out a mortgage are stuck. 
Many are now tenants on land they 
used to own. 

There has been a sharp increase in 
tenancy in recent years. (See page 5, 


Jan. 7th Junior Scholastic.) In the 
U. S. A., 42.1% of the farmers are 
tenants and 50.5% of the land is 


farmed by tenants. In Iowa, the only 
state which lies entirely in the Corn 
Belt, 49.6 
ants, and 45% of the land is operated 
by tenants. 

The increass in 


of the farmers are ten- 


tenant - operated 
farms has caused the Government to 
study this condition to determine 
whether so much tenancy is a good 
thing. One of the facts learned by the 
Government is that tenants do not 
stay on their farms very long. The 
following figures show this. The first 
column gives the length of time the 
farmer had been on the farm he was 
occupying when the study was made 
(1935). The two columns of figures 
show the percentage of owners and 
tenants who have stayed on the farm 
for that period of time 


Owners Tenants 


Less than 1 y! — £Saaee 21.0% 
l to 2 yr ere 7 oar 13.9 
2 to 4 yrs SO sbecnees 25.1 
5 to 9 yrs ie” cadens 19.2 
Or, DE. . eees .* se 10.9 
15 and over (en ae. seaneeae 10.5 


Less Demand for Corn 
The declining demand for corn is 
another sad detail in this story. From 
the United States 
regularly grew from two and a half 
billion bushels of corn. The 


1900 up to the war, 
to three 
nistory was 
1920. But in 
(drought years), 


largest corn crop in oul 
2 bushels in 
1934 and in 1936 


we grew less than half that much. In 


1922 we exported 163 million bush- 
els. In 1935 and 1936, for the first 
time in our history, we were import- 
ing more corn tnan we were selling 
abroad 

For this reason, more and more 
people from the Corn Belt farms are 
seeking 1 r future in the small 
towns that speckle this territory, or 


in the great ¢ its edges. The 


factor. in the area are encouraged 
by the fact that the flat lands are 
criss-crossed with a web of railroads. 
Half of the ground conceals valuable 


coal veins, not to mention wells of 


the real prosperity 
of the region lies in its rich black soil. 


oil and gas. But 
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THE CORN THAT EXPLODES 


OME of the farmers in the Corn 

Belt do a profitable business in 
popcorn. Popcorn is a special variety 
of corn. The plant and ears grow 
smaller than other varieties. The 
grains are smaller, and they are of a 
pearly color. You probably have no- 
ticed the sharp points on popcorn 
grains. 

What makes popcorn pop? The pop- 
corn grain is made up of a large pro- 
portion of the endosperm*—the hard 
food material stored about the germ. 
The endosperm retains moisture, and 
when heated, steam is formed of the 
moisture within the endosperm. Since 
this is such a large part of the grain. 
there is enough steam formed to force 
the grain inside out. In simple words, 
it’s an explosion 


Our Royal Family 

Elsewhere in this issue we refer to 
King Corn and to the Corn King (see 
page 3). Now another member of the 
royal family pops up. In Ohio, Dr. 
George Lauby is known as the Pop- 
corn King 

Dr. Lauby, a chiropractor by pro- 
fession, has always been fascinated by 


the popping quality oi popcorn. He be- 
gan examining gruins of popcorn, tak- 
ing them apart, and experimenting 
with them. He planted some of it as a 
hobby, and next year a little more. 
Well, in 1938 he had 85 acres in pop- 
corn, and that made more than 150,000 
pounds of popcorn grain. That also 
made Dr. Lauby Ohio’s biggest pro- 
ducer of popcorn. 


A Modern Farm 

Dr. Lauby’s popcorn farm near 
Uniontown, Ohio, is as up-to-date in 
its equipment and machinery as the 
best farm in the Corn Belt. His pop- 
corn is planted, cultivated, picked and 
husked, shelled and cleaned, all by 
machinery. 

From the fields, the popcorn is taken 
to the big 75-ton metal rat-proof crib, 
where the popcorn lies in storage for 
a year while curing. Meanwhile, as 
the green corn is‘ brought in, the cured 
corn is removed and put through a 
shelling machine. 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Eudosperm (en- 


doe-sperm), noun. The part of seed that 
provides nourishment for it as it grows. From 
Greek endo, “within,” plus sperma, “seed.” 


FEED-YARD: Hereford beef cattle getting fat on ensilage on a prosperous farm 


in Jones Couny, lowa. From picture it appears that some cattle are politely waiting their turn! 


—— 





lrept. of Agriculture 
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Elevating corn into the crib on farm of Albert Wendt in Iowa. 
Conveyor carries corn up. Tractor motor provides the power 


The inspector takes several samples of corn from the crib, to 
determine its quality. Tool cuts out piece from one of the ears. 


EVER 


HE farmer certainly has his ups 
and downs. 

When crops are bad he has so little 
to sell that he loses money. 

When crops are good, he has so much 
to sell that he can’t get a fair price. 

This “farm problem” was discussec 
on page 10 of last week’s Junior Schol- 
astic. 

You read there how our Government 
is trying to help farmers get a fair 
price. The “crop control” law, passed 
by the last session of Congress, gives 
the Government authority to do this. 
Many farmers are not pleased with the 
way the law has worked out, and are 
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An inspector from Dept. of Agriculture measures crib to de- 
termine its cubic contents, and number of bushels it will hold. 


The inspector tacks seal on the crib. Seal says that farmer 
must not use the corn until authorized by Dept. of Agriculture. 





NORMAL GRANARY 


urging the new Congress to change the 
law. Other farmers say that the law 
hasn’t been in effect long enough to 
raise prices as high as desired. 

Another part of crop control is called 
“ever normal granary.” Photos above 
illustrate what happens when a farmer 
participates in this plan. 

This farmer has grown a surplus of 
corn, according to Dept. of Agriculture 
estimate of amount of corn a farm of 
this size should produce. The farmer 
stores his surplus corn in his corn crib, 
and it is sealed by a Dept. of Agricul- 
ture inspector. The farmer, for doing 
this, may obtain a larger loan from the 


Government than he would be entitled 
to if he had not stored his surplus corn. 
The farmer has to hold the corn in this 
crib until the Dept. of Agriculture tells 
him it is all right to sell it or use it for 
his own cattle 

The ever normal granary plan is in- 
tended to provide the nation with 
enough corn each year, but not too 
much in any one year. 

This “ever normal” supply would 
help keep up the price of corn. It would 
also steady the flow of livestock into 
market, since farmers would not raise 
so many Cattle at one time. 

That’s the idea. Will it work out? 
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“I was walking backwards, in a crouching position, when | heard Antonia scream.” 
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ADVENTURE IN PRAIRIE -DOG -TOWN 


By WILLA CATHER 


FIRST heard of Antonia on what 

seemed to me an endless journey 

across the great midland plain of 
North America. I was ten years old 
then; I had lost both my father and 
mother within a year, and my Vir- 
ginia relatives were sending me out 
to my grandparents who lived in 
Nebraska. I travelled in the care of 
a mountain boy, Jake Marpole, one 


of the “hands” on my father’s old 
farm under the Blue Ridge, who was 
now going West to work for my 
grandfather. 

We went all the way in day- 
coaches, becoming more sticky and 


grimy with each stage of the journey. 
Beyond Chicago we were under the 
protection of a friendly passenger 
conductor, who knew all about the 
country to which we were going and 
gave us a great deal of advice in ex- 
change for our confidence. 

Once when the conductor sat down 
to chat, he told us that in the immi- 
grant ahead was a family from 
“across the water’ whose 
Same as ours. 


Cal 
destina- 
tion was the 
can’t 


except 


‘They 
English, 
all she 
Haw k, 


olde 


any of them speak 
one little girl, and 
‘We go to Black 
She’s not much 
you, twelve or thirteen, 


maybe, and she’s as bright as a new 


can ay 18 
Nebraska 
tnan 


+ 


dolla 


She’s got the pretty brown 

eves, too!” 
This last remark made me bashful, 
and I blushed and settled down to 
reading a Look I had. Soon, I fell 


asleep, and had been sleeping, curled 


up in a red plush seat, for a long 


ached Black Hawk. 


while when we re 


This story, from My 


intonia, by Willa 


Cather, is reprinted here by permission 
publishers, 
Boston. 


of the 


Company, 


Houghton Mifflin 
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ILLA CATHER, who wrote the story reprinted here, is famous for her stories 
about the western part of our country and the people who pioneered there. 
Vy Antonia®, the novel from which this story was taken, is one of her best-known books. 
It tells about a Bohemian girl named Antonia Shimerda, who came with her family to 
Nebraska. They were the first Bohemian family to come to the Mid-West, and they 
suflered many hardships there because they were not familiar with American customs 


and were very poor, 


¢ Besides the story of the Bohemian family found in My Antonia, there is also a 
description of the Nebraska prairie as it was in pioneer days. Willa Cather herself 
grew up in Nebraska, and that is one reason she is able to write so well about our 


western states. 


e This story. AbveNtuURE IN Prainte-Doc-Town, is written in the first person and is 
told by Jim Burdon, a friend of Willa Cather’s. Willa Cather says that she and Jim 
grew up together in the same Nebraska town. They moved away to different parts of 
the country, but, many years later, they happened to meet on a Nebraska-bound train. 
They were overjoyed to see each other, and fell to talking over old times. One person 
they mentioned over and over again was the Bohemian girl, Antonia. 

e Jim decided to write a book about Antonia, telling about her life in Nebraska. The 
book Jim wrote describes how Antonia and her family arrived in Black Hawk on the 
same train taken from the East by Jim himself. Here is a story Jim wrote about 


Antonia and how. through an adventure they had together, he won her admiration. 


*The Bohemian name, Antonia, is accented on the first syllable, and pronounced An-ton-ee-ah. 


Jake roused me and took me by the 
hand. We stumbled down from the 
train to a wooden siding, where men 
were running about with lanterns. 
I couldn't any town, or even 
distant lights; we were surrounded 
by utter darkness. The engine was 
panting heavily after its long run. 
In the red glow from the fire-box, 
a group of people stood huddled 
together on the platform, encum- 
bered by bundles and boxes. I knew 
this must be the immigrant family 
the conductor had told us about. The 
woman wore a fringed shawl tied 
over her head, and she carried a little 
tin trunk in her arms, hugging it as 
if it were a baby. There was an old 
man, tall and stooped. Two half- 
grown boys and a girl stood holding 
oilcloth bundles, and a little girl 
clung to her mother’s skirts. Present- 
ly a man with a lantern approached 
them and began to talk, shouting and 
exclaiming. I pricked up my ears, for 


see 


it was positively the first time I had 
ever heard a foreign tongue. 

Later on, when I had joined my 
grandparents on their farm near 
Black Hawk, I learned that the fam- 
ily I saw at the station were Bo- 
hemians named Shimerda. They had 
settled on a small farm near my 
grandfather’s, and were our nearest 
neighbors. 

One Sunday morning, several days 
after my arrival, Otto Fuchs, an 
Austrian, who was hired man for my 
grandfather, drove us all over to 
meet our Bohemian neighbors. We 
took along some provisions for the 
Shimerdas, because they were living 
in a wild place where there was no 
garden or chicken-house, and very 
little broken land. 

As we approached the Shimerdas’ 
dwelling, I could see nothing but 
rough red hillocks, and draws with 
shelving banks and long roots hang- 
ing out where the earth had crum- 
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bled away. Presently, against one 
of those banks, I saw a sort of shed, 
thatched with the same _ wine- 
colored grass that grew everywhere. 
Near it tilted a shattered windmill 
trame, that had no wheel. Then I saw 
a door and window sunk deep in the 
drawbank. The door stood open and 
a woman and a girl of fourteen ran 
out and looked up at us hopefully. 
A. little girl trailed along behind 
them. The woman was not old, but 
she was certainly not young. She 
shook grandmother’s hand ener- 
getically. 

“Very glad, very glad!” she ejacu- 
lated. 

My grandmother always spoke in 
a very loud tone to foreigners, as if 
they were deaf. She made Mrs. 
Shimerda understand the friendly 
intention of our visit, and the Bo- 
hemian woman handled the loaves 
of bread and even smelled them, and 
examined the pies with lively curi- 
osity, exclaiming, “Much good, much 
thank!”’ and again she wrung grand- 
mother’s hand. 

The oldest son, Ambroz — they 
called it Ambrosch—came out of the 
dugout and stood beside his mother. 
He was nineteen years old, short and 
broad-backed, with a close-cropped 
flat head, and a wide, flat face. At 
that moment the father came out of 
the hole in the bank. He was tall and 
slender, and his thin’ shoulders 
stooped. 

We went with Mr. Shimerda back 
to the dugout. He took a book out 
of his pocket, opened it, and showed 
me a page with two alphabets, one 
English and the other Bohemian. He 
placed this book in my grand- 
mother’s hands, looked at her en- 
treatingly, and said, with an earnest- 
ness which I shall never forget, 
“Te-e-ach, te-e-ach my An-tonia!” 

So it happened that almost every 
day after this visit, Antonia came 
running across the prairie to have 
her reading lesson with me. Mrs. 
Shimerda grumbled, but realized it 
was important that one member of 
the family should learn English. We 
knew that things were hard for our 
Bohemian neighbors, but Antonia 
was lighthearted and never com- 
plained. She was always ready to 
forget her troubles at home, and to 
run away with me over the prairie, 
scaring rabbits or starting up flocks 
of quail. 

Much as I liked Antonia, I hated a 
superior tone that she sometimes 
took with me. She was four years 
older than I, to be sure, and had seen 
more of the world; but I was a boy 
and she was a girl, and I resented 
her protecting manner. Before the 
autumn was over, she began to treat 
me more like an equal and to defer 
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to me in other things than reading 
lessons. This change came about 
from an adventure we had together. 

One day when I rode over to the 
Shimerdas’ I found Antonia starting 
off on foot for a neighbor’s house to 
borrow a spade Ambrosch needed. 
I offered to take her on the pony, and 
she got up behind me. 

After we got the spade, Antonia 
suggested that we rideto the prairie- 
dog-town and dig into one of the 
holes. We could find out whether 
they ran straight down, or were 
horizontal, like mole-holes; whether 
they had underground connections; 
whether the owls had nests down 
there, lined with feathers. We might 
get some puppies, or owl eggs, or 
snakeskins. 

The dog-town was spread out over 
perhaps ten acres. The grass had been 
nibbled short and even, so this stretch 
was not shaggy and red like the sur- 
rounding country, but gray and 
velvety. The holes were several 
yards apart, and were disposed with 
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a good deal of regularity, almost as 
if the town had been laid out in 
streets and avenues. One always felt 
that an orderly and very sociable 
kind of life was going on there. I 
picketed Dude, my pony, down in a 
draw, and we went wandering about, 
looking for a hole that would be easy 
to dig. The dogs were out, as usual, 
dozens of them, sitting up on their 
hind legs over the doors of their 
houses. As we approached, they 
barked, shook their tails at us, and 
scurried underground. Before the 
mouths of the holes were little 
patches of sand and gravel, scratched 
up, we supposed, from a long way 
below the surface. Here and there, 
in the town, we came on larger 
gravel patches, several yards away 
from any hole. If the dogs had 
scratched the sand up in excavating, 
how had they carried it so far? It was 


on one of these gravel beds that I 
met my adventure. 

We were examining a big hole 
with two entrances. The burrow 
sloped into the ground at a gentle 
angle, so that we could see where 
the two corridors united, and the 
floor was dusty from use, like a little 
highway over which much travel 
went. I was walking backwards, in 
a crouching position, when I heard 
Antonia scream. She was standing 
opposite me, pointing behind me and 
shouting something in Bohemian. I 
whirled around, and there, on one 
of those dry gravel beds, was the 
biggest snake I had ever seen. He 
was sunning himself, after a cold 
night, and he must have been asleep 
when Antonia screamed. When I 
turned, he was lying in long loose 
waves, like a letter W. He twitched, 
and began to coil slowly. He was not 
merely a big snake, I thought—he 
was a circus monstrosity. His abomi- 
nable muscularity, his loathsome, 
fluid motion, somehow made me sick. 
He was as thick as my leg, and 
looked as if millstones couldn’t crush 
the disgusting vitality out of him. 
He lifted his hideous little head, and 
rattled. I didn’t run because I didn’t 
think of it—if my back had been 
against a stone wall I couldn’t have 
felt more cornered. I saw his coils 
tighten — now he would spring, 
spring his length, I remembered. 
I ran up and drove at his head with 
my spade, struck him fairly across 
the neck, and in a minute he was all 
about my feet in wavy loops. I struck 
now from hate. Antonia, barefooted 
as she was, ran up behind me. Even 
after I had pounded his ugly head 
flat, his body kept on coiling and 
winding, doubling and falling back 
on itself. I walked away and turned 
my back. I felt seasick. 

Antonia came after me, crying, 
“Oh, Jimmy, he not bite you? You 
sure? Why you not run when I say?” 

“What did you jabber Bohunk for? 
You might have told me there was a 
snake behind me,” I said petulantly. 

“I know I am just awful, Jim, I 
was so scared.’ She took my hand- 
kerchief from my pocket and tried to 
wipe my face with it, but I snatched 
it away from her. I suppose I looked 
as sick as I felt. 

“IT never know you was so brave, 
Jim,” she went on comfortingly. 
“You is just like big mans; you wait 
for him lift his head and then you 
go for him. Ain’t you feel scared a 
bit? Now we take that snake home 
and show everybody. Nobody ain’t 
ever seen so big snake like you kill.” 

She went on in this strain until 
I began to think that I had longed 
for this opportunity, and had hailed it 
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The President Urges Nation 
To Build Up Its Defenses 


When each new Congress meets for 
the first time, it is the custom for the 
President to speak to the Congress 
about the problems facing the country 
This speech is called “the President’s 
message to Congress on the state of the 
nation.” 

All members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate sit together 
in the House chamber to hear the 
President deliver his message. Mem- 
bers of the President’s cabinet are also 
yn hand as special guests. They sit in 
the first row facing the President. (See 
photo on opposite page.) Also, many 
listinguished guests are present, in- 
cluding foreign diplomats and mem- 
bers of the President’s family. 

On Jan. 4, President Roosevelt read 
his message to the new Congress. The 
President spoke of many things. He 
said we must stand firm in our faith in 
the kind of freedom Americans have 
built up—freedom for an American 
to practice whatever religion he pre- 
fers; freedom of speech and of press, so 


that both sides of arguments about 
public problems can be _ presented. 
These “freedoms” are the foundation 


stones of democracy. 


Wars Can Be “Economic” 
As Well As “Military” 


The President referred to the “unde- 
clared wars” being waged by Japan, 


Germany and Italy. These wars are 
economic wars, as well as military 
wars. By economic wars, the President 
means the extreme efforts of these na- 


tions to win morte 
internat 


and more control of 

For instance, Ger- 
Italy in recent years have 
won a great deal of South America’s 
trade from the United States. 


ynal trade 


many and 


Germany is also taking steps to try 
to gain more trade with Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and other Central Euro- 


pean nations. This would make Ger- 
many a stronger master than ever 
How does all this affect the United 
States? You saw how Germany and 
Italy have been able to win some of our 
South American business. We have 
business with all nations the world 
over. We would lose business wher- 


ever Germany or Japan or any other 
nation gained “economic control.” 
Japan is fighting China for just this 
purpose. 

Germany has gained economic con- 
trol over Central Eurone without hav- 
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ing to go to war. But Germany was 
prepared for a war, and this was what 
frightened England, France and oth- 
ers into giving in to Germany. 

China wouldn't give in to Japan, so 
Japan had to start a real military war. 
Japan couldn’t gain the control in 
China she wanted with just an eco- 
nomic war, because the United States, 
Great Britain and other powers had 
already established big business enter- 
prises in China. 

But it is not only the loss of trade 
that our Government is concerned 
with. Few Americans would be willing 
to go to war just because Japan is driv- 
ing our businessmen out of China, and 
putting her own in. 

But what really worries our Govern- 
ment is the growing power of the dic- 





tator nations. The more powerful they 
become, the better chance they have of 
destroying people’s faith in freedom 
and democracy. 

Now, dues this give you a better idea 
of what the President is concerned 
about? Nations like Germany and 
Italy that are always threatening to 
start a war; nations that persecute 
groups of their own people, and try to 
destroy religion—these are the kind of 
nations which we must watch out for, 
the President said. 

First, said the President, we must 
have a bigger navy, air fleet, and more 
soldiers. He said we cannot afford to 
go poorly armed in a world threatened 
by dictators who stop at nothing to 
gain their ends. 

Then, said the President, we must 
all pull together and try to make con- 
ditions in our own country better. By 
reducing unemployment, conserving 
our soil, providing better housing and 
medical care for those in great need, 
caring for the aged, providing better 
training for youth, helping labor and 
employers settle their differences—by 
advancing along these lines, we will 
become a stronger, happier nation. 

The President made it clear that one 
of the most important points of all was 
to provide a job for every man or 
woman who needed work. 





HOW TO SPEND $9,492,329,000 


The day after making his speech to 
Congress on “the state of the nation,” 
President Roosevelt had another mes- 
sage for Congress. This time he did not 
go personally to read the message. He 
sent it by messenger, and it was read 
in both Houses. 

This second message dealt strictly 
with money. The President asked Con- 
gress to appropriate certain sums of 
money for various purposes during the 
coming year. This message is called 
“the President’s annual budget mes- 
sage.” 

The Government will need a total of 
$9,492.329.000, the President said. 

Then the President went on to spec- 
ify how it should be spent. 

About 10% of this sum must be paid 
as interest to people who have lent 
money to the government. 

About 15% is needed to pay for our 
national defense. This money is divid- 
ed about equally among the army, the 
navy, and the veterans’ administration. 
Additional defense funds are provided 
out of money appropriated for “recov- 
ery and relief.” For example, if relief 
workers help to build an airplane field, 
their wages are charged to “relief,” in- 
stead of to “defense.” 

The WPA is expected to take an- 
other 15%. 

Social security grants take 9%. Con- 
servation work takes about 7%, includ- 
ing benefits paid to farmers in connec- 
tion with crop control efforts. Conser- 


vation and crop control efforts together 
take about 12% of the total budget. 
The Public Works Administration 
and other building activities take about 
3%. Another 4% goes into highways 
and waterways. And about 7% is 
needed for the general expenses of the 
legislative, judicial, and executive de- 
partments of the government. The rest 
is scattered among many minor ac- 
counts of the work of the government. 


IT TALKS 


For the first time in history, scien- 
tists have developed a machine which 
creates sounds like human speech. The 
machine was invented as a stunt by- 
product of serious and important re- 
search at the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. It will be used to fascinate the 
crowds at the New York and San Fran- 
cisco fairs. 

Called the Voder*, the invention is 
based upon the humming and hissing 
sounds which occur when an electric 
current passes through vacuum tubes 
attached to a magnetic diaphragm. By 
using amplifiers and current interrupt- 
ers, Voder can convert these static 
sputterings into vowels, consonants, or 
song. 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. The name Voder 
was made up by combining letters from the 
technical name of the machine, which is 
“voice operation demonstrator.” 
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CONGRESS HEARS THE PRESIDENT: Both houses of Congress tes in 


joint session in the House of Representatives to hear President Roosevelt deliver his message. 
Photo was taken as the President spoke. Sitting behind him, in front of American flag, are 
Vice-President Garner (right) and Representative Bankhead, speaker of the House. Official 
clerks and reporters are sitting below the President. Newspaper reporters sit in gallery directly 
above clock. In the main visitors’ gallery (top of picture) 1.000 visitors can be seated. 


HEADLINE PICTURES 


Acme 


FIRST GIRL PAGE: Gene Cox. 


1342-year-old daughter of Representative E. 
E. Cox of Georgia, served as page at the open- 
ing session of Congress, the first girl ever to 
hold the job. Here we see Gene standing on 
the House dais with her tather. Pages must 
be at least 12 years old, and not over 16. Each 
page receives $4 per day. (See next caption.) 
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BUDGE vs. VINES: the world’s 


two best tennis players, Don Budge and Ells- 
worth Vines, played the first match of their 
national tour in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. A crowd of 16.725 saw the match. 
Budge (in far court) won, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. Arrows 
point to 12-year-old ball boys, one on each 
side of the net. They are crouched, ready to 
sprint for netted balls and toss them back. 








international 


ae 

BOY! Take this message to Senator Pittman.” Photo shows a new page boy. Bill 
Casey of New Jersey. getting instructions from Senator Tom Connally of Texas. There are 
21 page boys in the Senate; 41 in the House. They do all kinds of services. They deliver 
notes, answer telephones in the lobbies, and call congressmen to the ‘phones. They bring 
books, reports, and copies of bills to the congressmen. In the House. a member pushes a 
button beside his chair when he wants a page. In the Senate, a senator simply snaps his 
fingers and beckons a boy. Page boys are required to go to school from 8:30 to 9:30 a. m. 
and from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. five days per week under private tutors. 
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Congress Begins Work 
By Organizing Itself 


The 76th Congress of the United 
States has six months of steady work 
ahead. Elected by voters of 48 states to 
lay the course of the ship of state for 
the next two years, 434 Representatives 
and 96 Senators began by organizing 
themselves 

Because there are so many members 
in these two legislative bodies, it is 
impossible for their discussions to be 
as informal as a meeting of the Little 
Scorpions Club. 

The Senate, being the smaller, is less 
strict than the House. But both bodies 
have rules for their meetings, so that 
the freedom of each member to speak 
may be preserved without interfering 
too much with his main work. 

One of the rules to assure fair de- 
bate provides for each party in the 
Congress to elect a spokesman, or 
leader, in each House. Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Massachusetts publisher, is the 


new “minority leader” or spokesman 
for the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. 


The Democrats re-elected their old 
majority leader, Sam Rayburn of 
Texas. 

The chairman, or Speaker of the 
House, is always elected by the ma- 
jority party. William B. Bankhead, 
who held the office last year, was re- 
elected. 

In the Senate, the chairman is al- 
ways the Vice-President. The Demo- 
cratic Senate leader is Alben W. Bark- 
ley of Kentucky. The Republican 
leader is Charles L. McNary of Oregon. 


With their leaders selected, the next 
step of Congress is to organize com- 
mittees to specialize in various types 
of legislation. By serving on commit- 
tees, lawmakers become expert in 
special fields of government. The re- 
ports of these committees to the Con- 
gress save each lawmaker the wear- 
and-tear of trying to be an expert on 
every bill that he votes upon. 








5 each. Total 20. 
The portion 
U.S.A. is 


yf corn which 
about (a) 10%, 


region gr 


(o) rugged, 


tract one for each wrong answer.) 
(a) hogs (h) corn 
(b) chickens (i) 
(c) oranges (j) 
(d) eggs (k) 
(e) grapes a) 
(f) dates (m) rye 
(g) lumber 


WORD BUILDER 


beef 





supercilious 


encumbered 





Score yourself: Lf you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks. check your answers against key on page 13. Don’t look now! 
(I.) Check the correct endings to the following sentences. (Score 


is grown for human consumption in the 
(b) 25%, 

Popcorn can “pop” because it (a) has dynamite in it, (b) is made up 
of a lot of little seeds which catch fire and explode when heated, (c) has 
a very large endosperm, which contains moisture; heat turns this mois- 
ture to steam and the grain explodes. 

The region discussed in this issue is called the Corn Belt because 
(a) the farmers wear belts made out of corn stalks, (b) corn is planted in 
narrow strips which look like belts when seen from an airplane, (c) the 
»ws better corn and more of it than any other U. S. region. 

The newest member of the U. 
(b) Holmes, (c) Frankfurter, (d) Hopkins, (e) Pope, (f) Murphy. 


(II.) Choose the adjectives which you think best describe condi- 
tions in the Corn Belt, in each of the following sentences. (Score 5 
each. Subtract 5 for each wrong choice. Maximum score 45.) 

Summers in the Corn Belt are (a) cool, (b) moderate, (c) hot, (d) 
drizzly. Corn belt soil is (e) thin, (f) sandy, (g) stony, (h) black, (i) deep, 
(j) poor, (k) fertile. The ground is (1) rocky, (m) level, (n) rolling, 

(p), hard. Summer rains in the Corn Belt are usually (q) 
light, (r) steady, (s) torrential, (t) heavy, (u) short. 


(III.) Out of the following list check the products which are com- 
mon on Corn Belt farms. (Score one each. Maximum score 10. Sub- 


artichokes 
alfalfa 


wheat 


(n) sugar beets 


(IV.) Check the word or phrase in each line which most nearly re- 
sembles the first word in the line. (Score 5 each. Total 25. The num- 
bers indicate the page and column where the word is used.) 
raised eyebrows; 
defer: wait; bow; explain; yell. (p. 9, col. 1.) 
shaggy: having loose ankles; dancing; hairy; thick. (p. 9, col. 2.) 
petulantly: peevishly; under a strain; tired manner. (p. 9, col. 3.) 
like a pickle; hampered; 


(c) 60%, (d) 75%. 


S. Supreme Court is (a) Cardozo, 





My Score 


My Score 





(o) rice 

(p) oats 

(q) sugar cane 
(r) bananas 
(s) pineapples 
(t) cocoanuts 
(u) butter 


My Score 





funny ears; proud. (p. 13, col. 3.) 


decorated. (p. 8, col. 2.) 











My Score 
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Frankfurter Is Appointed 
Supreme Court Justice 


One of the duties of the President 
of the United States is to appoint offi- 
cials to certain important jobs in the 
federal Government. As you know, the 
President and congressmen are elected 
by vote of the people. But many of our 
Government officials are appointed. 

Members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States are the highest group 
of appointed officials in our country. 
The President holds the power to ap- 
point a justice to the Supreme Court 
whenever a vacancy is caused by the 
death or resignation of one of the nine 
justices. 

Last July, Justice Benjamin Car- 
dozo died. Congress had adjourned, so 
President Roosevelt postponed ap- 
pointing a successor to Cardozo until 
Congress met again. It is necessary for 
the Senate to confirm (approve) the 
appointment. 

Last week President Roosevelt filled 
the vacancy on the Supreme Court by 
naming Professor Felix Frankfurter of 
Harvard Law School. Professor Frank- 
furter is one of the best-known law ex- 
perts in the country. 

Felix Frankfurter was born in Aus- 
tria of Jewish parents 56 years ago. 
He was 12 years old when he came to 
America. He attended public schools 
in New York City, and then went to 
Harvard. He started teaching at Har- 
vard in 1914, and has been there ever 
since. Among his pupils have been 
some of the greatest lawyers in the 
country. 

Justice Frankfurter follows the ex- 
ample set by Justices Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Benjamin Cardozo, who 
were famed for their ability to inter- 
pret the law to fit the needs of the 
people. 


Tom Mooney Pardoned 
After 22 Years in Prison 


After 22 years in prison, Tom 
Mooney, labor’s most famous martyr,* 
received an unconditional pardon on 
Jan. 7th from Culbert L. Olson, the 
new Governor of California. 

On July 22, 1916, a suitcase of dyna- 
mite exploded on a San Francisco 
street corner. The blast killed 10 and 
injured 40 spectators at a Prepared- 
ness Day parade. This was a parade to 
arouse people to demand a bigger army 
and navy and to make other prepara- 
tions in case the United States decided 
to enter the World War. In April, 1917, 
the United States entered the war. 

In the search for someone to pin the 
crime on, officials arrested Tom Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings. Mooney was 
a well-known union organizer, and 
Billings helped him in this work. Sev- 
eral months before the explosion, 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Martyr (mahr- 
ter), noun. A person who is made to suffer 
for his beliefs or the cause for which he 
stands. It comes from martyrs, the Greek 
word for “witness.” Early Christians who 
“bore witness” to their faith were tortured 
and put to death; hence the present meaning 
of the word. 
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Mooney attempted to organize San 
Francisco’s street car workers. 

It was the manager of the street car 
company and the company’s private 
detective who demanded the arrest of 
Mooney and Billings. Once before, 
Billings had been found guilty of 
carrying dynamite. Mooney had been 
accused of doing it, but had been 
acquitted (not guilty): 

Mooney and Billings were tried sep- 
arately. Five witnesses testified that 
they had seen Mooney and Billings 
near the scene of the explosion at the 
time it occurred. 

Mooney’s attorneys produced an en- 
larged photograph showing him and 
his wife on the roof of the building in 
which they lived. They were there to 
watch the parade. A street clock, 
which showed in the photograph, 
pointed to 2 o'clock, just a minute be- 
fore the explosion occurred. Mooney’s 
attorneys argued that Mooney could 
not have gone from the roof to the 
scene of the explosion, a mile away, in 
so short a time 


Found Guilty 


But Mooney and Billings were found 
guilty. Mooney was sentenced to be 
hung, Billings to life imprisonment. 
Then began the battle to “save 
Mooney.” All over the world, groups 
of people took up his cause. President 
Woodrow Wilson, disturbed over the 
bad feeling caused abroad by the case, 
appealed to Governor Stephens of 
California to free Mooney. The Gov- 
ernor agreed to change Mooney’s sen- 
tence from death to life imprisonment. 
Later on, the witnesses, who testi- 
fied that they had seen Mooney and 
Billings near the scene of the crime, 
changed their stories. The California 
Supreme Court believed two of the 
confessions. But the court would not 
recommend that the prisoners be freed. 
For 22 years, “free Tom Mooney” 
became a slogan of groups of people 
everywhere, especially among organ- 
ized workers. But the fight for Mooney 
was not confined to union workers 
Leaders in all walks of life helped. 
Over the years, Billings became a 
secondary figure. He and Mooney had 
different ideas on how to gain their 
freedom. Billings wanted to apply for 
parole.* Mooney refused to seek parole. 
He said that to accept parole would 
be an admission of guilt. 


Freedom Granted 


Last Saturday (Jan. 7th), Tom 
Mooney left his cell in San Quentin 
Prison, and, before Governor Olson, 
in Sacramento, received his uncondi- 
tional pardon. Governor Olson, who is 
California’s first Democratic governor 
in 40 years, said that he had received 
more proof of Mooney’s innocence. 

Mooney, now free, says he will or- 
ganize a campaign to free Billings. 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Parole (puh-role), 
noun. The release of a prisoner before his 
term is over, on his promise not to misbehave. 
If he does misbehave in any way he is brought 
back to jail. It is the French word for 
“promise” or “word of honor.” A prisoner 
on parole is called a parolee. 
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Adventure in 


Prairie-Dog-Town 
Continued from page 9 


with joy. Cautiously we went back to 
the snake; he was still groping with his 
tail, turning up his ugly belly in the 
light. A faint, fetid smell came from 
him, and a thread of green liquid oozed 
from his crushed head. 

“Look, that’s his poison,” I said. 

I took a long piece of string from my 
pocket, and she lifted his head with the 
spade while I tied a noose around it. 
We pulled him out straight and mea- 
sured him with my riding-quirt; he 
was about five and a half feet long. He 
had twelve rattles, but they were 
broken off before they began to taper, 
so I insisted that he must once have 
had twenty-four. I explained to An- 
tonia how this meant that he was 
twenty-four years old, that he must 
have been there when white men first 
came, left on from buffalo and Indian 
times. As I turned him over, I began 
to feel proud of him, to have a kind of 
respect for his age and size. When we 
dragged him down into the draw, Dude 
sprang off to the end of his tether and 
shivered all over—wouldn’t let us come 
near him. 

We decided that Antonia should ride 
Dude home, and I would walk. As she 
rode along slowly, her bare legs swing- 
ing against the pony’s sides, she kept 
shouting back to me about how aston- 
ished everybody would be. I followed 
with the spade over my shoulder, drag- 
ging my snake. Her exultation was 


FRONT COVER PHOTO 


Some of the best basketball teams in 
the country come from the region 
known as the Corn Belt. Some of these 
teams occasionally take trips East to 
play Eastern college teams in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. On the 
last visit of the University of Illinois 
team, Junior Scholastic’s photogra- 
pher snapped photo shown on front 
cover, as Illinois player leapt up to 
make one-hand shot under heavy 
guarding from St. John’s player. 





Reading for Keeps 
hey to Test on opposite page 
(I.) b, ¢, ¢, c. 
(is,) €; B, t, Em, 2, 6, t u. 
(III.) a, b, d, h, j, k, 1. m, p, u. 
(IV.) raised eyebrows, bow, hairy, peev- 
ishly, hampered. 





No Issue Next Week 


Because of the change in semes- 
ters, Junior Scholastic will not be 
issued next week. The next issue 
you will receive will be dated Feb. 
4, and you may expect to receive 
it Jan. 30. Though there is a break 
in the weekly publication of Junior 
Scholastic on certain occasions, 

_ the dates of issue are so planned 
| that you receive your full quota of 
| sixteen issues in each semester. 
| 











contagious. The great land had never 
looked to me so big and free. If the red 
grass were full of rattlers, I was equa: 
to them all. Nevertheless, I stole fur- 
tive glances behind me now and then 
to see that no avenging mate, older and 
bigger than my quarry, was racing up 
from the rear. 

The sun had set when we reached our 
garden and went down the draw to- 
ward the house. Otto Fuchs, our hired 
man, was the first one we met. He was 
sitting on the edge of the cattle-pond, 
Naving a quiet pipe before supper. An- 
tonia called him to come quick and 
look. He did not say anything for a 
minute, but scratched his head and 
turned the snake over with his boot. 

“Where did you run onto that beauty, 
Jim?” 

“Up at the dog-town,” I answered la- 
conically. 

“Kill him yourself? How come you 
to have a weapon?” 

“We borrowed a spade for Am- 
brosch.” 

Otto shook the ashes out of his pipe 
and squatted down to count the rattles. 
“It was just luck you had a tool,” he 
said cautiously. “Gosh! I wouldn't 
want to do any business with that fel- 
low myself, unless I had a fence-post 
along. Your grandmother’s snake-cane 
wouldn’t more than tickle him. He 
could stand right up and talk to you, 
he could. Did he fight hard?” 


Antonia broke in: “He fight some- 
thing awful! He is all over Jimmv’s 
boots, I scream for him to run, but he 
just hit and hit that snake like he was 
crazy.” 

Otto winked at me. After Antonia 
rode on, he said: ““Got him in the head 
first crack, didn’t you? That was just 
as well.” 

We hung him up to the windmill. 
and when I went down to the kitchen, 
I found Antonia standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor, telling the story with 
a great deal of color. 

Subsequent experiences with rattle- 
snakes taught me that my first encoun- 
ter was fortunate in circumstance. My 
big rattler was old, and had led too 
easy a life; there was not much fight 
in him. He had probably lived there for 
years, with a fat prairie-dog for break- 
fast whenever he felt like it, a sheltered 
home, even an owl-feathered bed, per- 
haps, and he had forgot that the world 
doesn’t owe rattlers a living. A snake 
of his size, in fighting trim, would be 
more than any boy could handle. So, 
in reality, it was a mock adventure; the 
game was fixed for me by chance, as 
it probably was for many a dragon 
slayer. I had been adequately armed 
with the spade; the snake was old and 
lazy; and I had Antonia beside me, to 
appreciate and admire. 

That snake hung on our corral fence 
for several days; some of the neighbors 
came to see it and agreed that it was 
the biggest rattler ever killed in those 
parts. That was enough for Antonia. 
She liked me better from that time 
on, and she never took a supercilious 
air with me again. I had killed a big 
snake—I was now a big fellow. 
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SKYWAYS 


Plans for Training 20,000 New Pilots 


column was 
we have tried 


FIVER since this 
ce started last fall, 
iJ to keep you in touch with 
outstanding events in aviation. 
Some of these events, while of major 
themselves, have 
even greater meaning in relation to 
the advances they will represent in 
the future. 

The spectacular flig sht of 
Army’s Boeing 





importance in 


the 


bombers to South 


America early last year has already 
had its effect on the relations be- 
tween the North and South Ameri- 
can continents. This friendly visit 
pointed out the value of more co- 
operation among the 21 American 
republics. In recent years, some 


South American nations have been 
turning toward European nations, 
especially Germany and Italy. This 
has cut in on our own country’s 
commerce with South America, and 
has served to pull American nations 
apart 

Now there is a new effort to make 
American nations more co-operative 
among The recent Lima 
Conference pointed the way to bet- 
ter relations 


themselves. 


Expansion program 
At Lima, the 


21 American republics 


declared themselves willing to help 
one another in event of an attack by 
some other nation. The United States, 


by its old Monroe Doctrine, has always 
taken the stand that European nations 
should ni 


3t be allowed to gain control 
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of Central and South American nations. 

Of all American nations, the United 
States is in the best position (because 
of its superior wealth) to build a great 
air force, and train aviators and other 
aviation workers. So it was not sur- 
prising to learn of President Roose- 
velt’s new plans for training 20,000 
pilots and about 15,000 mechanics, 
radio operators, and others, each year. 

This training program will be car- 
ried out, as far as possible, in schools 
already established and in hundreds 
of colleges and universities all over 
the country. In sections which lack 
proper facilities at the present time, 
new schools will he established. This 
phase of the expansion program will 
be under the direct supervision of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, the U. S. 
Government bureau in charge of air 
travel, licenses, etc. 


New Douglas DC-5 

The Douglas Airplane 
Santa Monica, Calif., 
the design of a new 16-place twin 
engine plane. The ship is designed for 
short range airline operations. It in- 
corporates advanced safety factors and 
is built to get into and out of small 
airports. The landing gear, as on the 
four-engined DC-4, is of the retract- 
able tricycle type. 

Unlike the Douglas transport models 
which have become so popular 
throughout the world in the last four 
or five years, the DC-5 is to be a high 
wing monoplane. This has made pos- 
sible the use of a greatly simplified 
over-head control system and also 
makes it possible to land the ship in 


Company, 
has announced 


HIGH WINGS on this Douglas DCS 

afford greater protection to the wings if a 
forced landing must be made on a brush- 
covered field. Ship carries 16 passengers. 


rough, brush-covered fields without 
fear of damage to the wing. The wing 
is an all metal, fully cantilever* struc- 
ture composed of a center section and 
two outer panels with detachable tips. 

The fuselage is of semi-monocoque 
construction with fully stressed skin. 
The cross-section is an absolute circle 
which, it is claimed, provides effective 
aerodynamic shape and maximum 
strength per structural pound. 

The cabin is arranged with 16 chairs, 
in two rows, separated by a center 
aisle. The forward cargo and baggage 
holds are located between the cock- 
pit and the passenger cabin, on either 
side of the passageway connecting the 
two. The plane is powered with two 
engines which may be 760- or 850- 
horsepower Wright Cyclones or 750- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney Hornets. 
The length is 60 feet 2 inches, span 
78 feet, gross weight 18,250 pounds, 
maximum speed 224 mlies an hour, 
landing speed 64 miles an hour and 
useful load 6,494 pounds. 


Largest Metal Propeller 


The Hamilton Standard Propeller 
division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has recently completed a 17-foot 
Hydromatic propeller. This is the 
largest metal propeller ever built. It 
was designed for airplanes which will 
appear in the next two or three years, 
such as the proposed 100-passenger 
flying boats for Pan American Airways. 

The largest propellers previously 
built by Hamilton Standard are the 
14-footers now in use on the Boeing 
314 flying boat and the Douglas DC-4 
land transport. These planes, called the 
“last of the small transports” by some 
airline officials, will be dwarfed by the 
machines of the future, for which these 
giant propellers were designed. 

—RFGINALD M. CLEVELAND, JR. 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Cantilever wing. 
In aeronautics, a wing which depends on in- 
terior bracing for its rigidity. There is no 
outside bracing or wires 











Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


(@) Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


399 TREPLY one ofthe 88 STYLES 
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WOODSTOCK Bunoer 


Most World's 
Contests— 


Winner 
School 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 








SKYWAYS « RADIO «+ MOVIES « BIB & 
TUCK ¢ PUZZLES « HEADLINE PICTURES 
You will want to continue enjoying these 
features of Junior Scholastic. Ask your teach- 
er to enter your subscription for the second 
semester. Same price as last semester. 
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HITS and MISSES 


Pacific Liner (RKO). Pacific Liner is 
a fast passenger and cargo ship plying 
between California and the Orient. In 
this film, we take a trip on her—not as 
a passenger, but as spectator to a series 
of exciting events among the engine- 
room crew. Right down into the bowels 
of the ship we follow the cameraman, 
and we get a throbbing picture of men 
at work in the terrific heat of the stoke- 
hold, where the men (stokers) feed 
coal to the fires under the boilers. 

This scene is not so common today 
as it used to be. More and more of the 
new ships are built for oil-burning en- 
gines and automatic stokers are being 
used on most of the remaining coal- 
burners 

Pacific Liner makes this trip from 
Shanghai in the year 1932, and the first 
day out, the Chief Engineer (Victor 
McLaglen) uncovers a Chinese stow- 
away on beard. McLaglen has him put 
in the brig. Next day the Chinese dies 
of cholera, a contagious fever. All the 
men who came into contact with him, 
including McLaglen and his men, are 
put into quarantine. Several of them 
take the fever and die. The others are 
in a rage, because they think that they 
are being penned up to die like rats. 
They become suspicious of one an- 
other, each being afraid that the other 
has caught the disease. Then when 
McLaglen himself comes down with it, 
there is mutiny. McLaglen leaves his 
bed and wins the men back to their 
jobs. The fever spreads no further, and 
in the end we know that everything is 
all right. 

The fine thing about the film is the 


photography in the ship’s engine room 
—the scenes of the whirling, chugging 
flywheels, pistons and other parts of 
the great engines. And the scenes of the 
men working before the fires in the 
stokehold are unforgettable. 

The story could have been as good as 
the photography, but, as usual, they 
drag a romance into it. This slows up 
the real story, and makes you itch to 
return to the action. 


Topper Takes a Trip (United Art- 
ists). This is the second “Topper” film. 
The first, last year, introduced the two 
lively ghosts who travel about with 
Mr. Topper (Roland Young), getting 
him both in and out of trouble. This 
isn’t nearly so funny as the first, but 
the cameraman is still full of tricks. 
Mister Atlas (the Scottish terrier) dis- 
appears once, leaving his tail behind— 
still wagging! 


Out West With the Hardys (M-G-M). 
Another in the “Hardy Family” series. 
This time they go West for a vacation 
on a dude ranch. The Judge spends his 
time getting his friends, the ranch- 
owners, out of financial difficulties. 
Andy’s sister (Cecilia Holden) falls in 
love with the ranch foreman, and Andy 
(Mickey Rooney) falls off 


horses 


several 


Duke of West Point (United Art- 
ists). There are exciting football and 
hockey games in this one, but the story 
is pretty weak. 


Sweethearts (M-G-M). Jeannette 


McDonald, looking better than ever in 





When the coal-stokers on Pacific Liner are quarantined, they find living 
in close quarters gets on their nerves. Each fears the other has cholera. 
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Technicolor, and both she and Nelson 
Eddy singing together nicely. But 
that’s all—definitely. The story about a 
couple of Broadway stage stars trying 
to make up their minds whether or not 
to go to Hollywood is much longer than 
necessary. Duller, too. 


Going Places (Warner Bros.) is the 
story of a horse-shy young man who 
poses as a famous steeplechase rider 
and has to prove it. Dick Powell plays 
the part of the “phoney” with more 
smiles and fewer smirks than usual 
and there are some fairly funny scenes 
at a racetrack. The main attraction, 
though, is Louis Armstrong and his 
band and Maxine (“A-Tisket) Sulli- 
van singing in jam session. Yeah, man! 


There’s That Woman Again (Colum- 
bia). A screwball detective and scat- 
ter-brained wife try to untangle a 
jewel robbery in this one. She gets him 





The ship’s engineer uses this tele- 
phone to talk to “the bridge” above. 


into some funny fixes, but most of the 
film looks like something you’ve seen 
before. 


ws 
we 


Add “First Ten” 


Last week we published a list of the 
“ten best films of 1938,” in the opinion 
of Junior Scholastic’s film reviewer 
and editor. Though at the time of mak- 
ing up our list we had already seen 
the new British mystery film, The Lady 
Vanishes, we did not include it among 
the “best ten.”’ We gave it a favorable 
review (on the same page with the 
“best ten’), but we had a feeling at 
the time that the British flavor of the 
film might not appeal to our readers. 

Now we want to change our mind 
and beg your pardon. We went to see 
The Lady Vanishes a second time last 
week, and we say it belongs on any- 
body’s “first ten.” We are willing to 
place it in our “first five.” 

What do you say? 
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Basketball 
Passes 


Coaching Tips for Players 


HE good all-around basketball 

player is one who can shoot, pass, 

dribble and guard. These are the 
fundamentals of the game, and like the 
fundamentals of anything else, they 
have to be learned. You learn them 
best by doing them, but it helps you to 
learn if someone gives you a little 
coaching. 

That’s the purpose of the basketball 
pictures appearing in Junior Scholas- 
tic. You can easily refer to them time 
after time. The first series appeared 
two weeks ago, in the Jan. 7th issue. 
It showed the standard methods of 
shooting fouls. 

This week we have examples of the 
two main types of basketball passes: 
(1) the one-hand, “baseball type” pass 
(pictures on the left); and (2) the two- 
hand chest or push pass. 


Baseball Pass 


The baseball pass is used when the 
situation calls for a long, accurate 
throw. Let’s see how the player in 
these pictures does it: After making a 
low catch of a bounce pass (second 
picture), he straightens out, holding 
the ball with the fingers of the right, 
or throwing, hand well spread “behind” 
the ball. The left hand serves to steady 
the ball as it is raised. 

The ball is swung back in a smooth, 
easy motion to a point just behind the 
shoulder (third picture) and the throw 
forward is started without pause, as 
the left hand is removed. With practice, 
the player can develop a whip of the 
arm and a sharp snap of the wrist, 
which gives speed to the pass. Big 
hands are a help, but small hands can 
do it, too. If the player will not draw 
his arm back too far or hesitate before 
releasing the ball, the ball is not likely 
to slip out of his hand. 


Push Pass 

The two-hand chest push pass is used 
almost entirely for short, rapid-fire 
passing in the scoring territory. The 
pass is thrown by bringing the ball to 
the chest, body leaning forward slight- 
ly, palms of both hands behind the ball 
with only the fingers touching it. (This 
is practically the same grip that is used 
in shooting.) The ball is released with 
a forward push of the arms and a final 
whip of the wrists. 

Accuracy is the first consideration in 
passing a basketball. When passing to 
a teammate who is in motion, be sure 
to aim your pass a little ahead of him, 
so that he does not have to stop or check 
his speed in order to catch it. 

—H. L. Masin 


Photos on this page are enlargements from 
a moving picture taken for Junior Scholastic 
by Owen Reed. The player is Danny Kaplo- 
witz, high-scoring forward of the Long Island 
University team 
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SOME FUN 


“I Do Not Know” 

An American on a visit to Paris had 
a very small knowledge of French. He 
could say oui and non (yes and no), 
but that was all. One day he went to 
an exhibition of painting. He liked 
particularly one of the watercolors 
and asked a gentleman who the artist 
was. 

“Je ne sais pas” 
was the reply 

Next day, the American watched a 
wedding procession coming out of a 
church. He noticed that the bridegroom 
had at least twenty medals on his uni- 
form so he turned to a young woman 
standing nearby . 

“Who is he?” the American asked. 

“Je ne sais pas,” came the reply. 

“Really,” said the American. 

Late the afternoon he saw a 
funeral procession and it was so elabo- 
rate he wondered who was being 
buried 


(I do not know), 


in 


“Je ne sais pas,” said a bystander in 
answer to his question. 
“What, already?” said the American. 
“He was only married this morning.” 
The Open Road 


First Impression 
Upon first seeing a bicycle ridden, 
an Indian once remarked, “Pale face 
heap lazy, sit down to walk.” 


And Runs Down Hill 
Told by his teacher to write an essay 
on water, a fifth grader scratched off 
this masterpiece: ‘Water is a colorless, 
wet liquid that turns dark when you 
wash in it.” 


Give Him Time 
nt man: “Has the joke editor 
got my joke yet?” 

Office boy: “‘Not yet, but h 


hard.” 


Impatie 


e’s trying 


Click, Quick! 
Little Tommy (rushing into a store 
“Papa’s being chased by a bull.” 


i 


Clerk: “Well, what can I do about 
it?” 

Tommy: “Put a new roll of film in 
my camera, quick.” 

—Neal O’Hara in N. Y. Post 
Kollege Kut 

The farmer had been complaining 

that he could find no old clothes to put 


on the scarecrow. 

“Well,” said his wife, “there’s that 
flashy suit Bill wore at college last 
year.” 

“T want to scare the crows, not make 
’em laugh,” snorted the farmer 

-Classmate 


Acrobatics 
Billy: “Dad, there’s a man at the cir- 
cus who jumps on a horse’s neck, slips 
down underneath, catches hold of his 
tail and finishes up on his back!” 
Dad: “That’s easy. I did that the first 
time I rode a horse.” 
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Click 


“Jumping Joe” Johnson scores again! 


Head-work 

A troop of Boy Scouts was encamped 
on the creek bank on the Blogg farm. 
The Scoutmaster announced that they 
would have stew for dinner and he told 
one of the boys to ask Blogg for a 
turnip. 

“Do you want a fairly big one?” 
asked the boy. 

“About the size of your head,” said 
the scoutmaster. 

Fifteen minutes later Farmer Blogg 
raced into the camp. “One of your boys 
needs attention!” he yelled at the 
scoutmaster. “He’s pulling up my tur- 
nips and trying his hat on them.” 

Boys’ Life 


Long Count 

A young man who complained of 
insomnia was advised by his doctor to 
count until he fell asleep. Next day he 
returned to the doctor’s office. 

“Did you follow my advice?” 
the physician. 

“Yes, I did. I counted up to 259,675.” 

“And then you fell asleep?” 

“No—it was time to get up then!” 

—American Boy 


asked 





Knows His Oats 

Father (to 88-year-old son): “What 
do you find hardest to do in school, 
Bobby?” 

Bobby: “Arithmetic.” 

Father: “And what is easiest?” 

Bobby: “Eating lunch.” 

—Obey’s Follies 
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Aim for better marks... 
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Earn extra money 


with a new 


SPEEDLINE 
CORONA 





Faster . . . more complete than ever! 
Three Speedline modelsto choose from 
—Silent, Sterling, and Standard. The 
only portables with famous Floating 
Shift. Smart carrying case and touch 
typing chart with each model. Easy 
payments too... as little as $1.00 a 
week, plus small initial payment. Send 
coupon for folder, and st udy features 
of this amazing portable! 





2 2 
SENSATIONAL ephyr 
Weighs but 9 lbs....costs only $29.75 


Complete with case 








1. C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 1, 725 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y 

Mail me free booklet describing 

0 Speedline Corona O Corona Zephyr 

Name 


Addi Can 
oo! 











State 
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AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


INCE corn is one of the most im- 

portant of American farm pro- 

ducts, it is not surprising to find 
that many U. S. postage stamps have 
been issued in tribute to this native 
product and the region where most 
of it is grown. 

The earliest stamp issue to feature 
the Corn Belt appeared in 1898. In that 
year the farmers of the Mid-West held 
an <xposition at Omaha, Nebraska, 
to display and advertise their products. 
The 1898 series, called the “trans- 
Mississippi” issue, was issued to help 
advertise the Omaha Exposition. All 


nine stamps in the 


bordered aA. 
saranren} 


set are 
with a design of 
corn stalks and ears 
of corn. The center 
paneis snow scenes 
of the settlement 
and growth of the 
western part of ou: 
country 

The l-cent stamp See Siantioe 
shows the French 
explorer and missionary, Pere Mar- 
quette, crossing the Mississippi River 
in a canoe paddled by Indian scouts. 
Two stamps in the set (“Indian hunt- 
ing buffalo” and “Western cattle in 
storm”) appeared in the “Wheat Is- 
sue” of Junior Scholastic. 

The most popular stamp of this 
“trans-Mississippi” issue is the 2- 
center. This is copper-red in color, 
bordered with the usual corn design, 
and showing a harvesting scene (see 
lower cut in next column). On it we 
see a long line of horse-drawn plows 

Another “Corn Belt” stamp that has 
proved popular is the special 3-cent 
Iowa stamp issued last August. This 
stamp, a light purple-blue color, was 
prepared during the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Iowa. As you probably know, 
Iowa is famous for its tall corn, so it 
was fitting that this stamp should have 


a border of corn stalks, curving at the 





ine Louisiana Purchase 


top as though pointing to the name 
“Towa.” The stamp shows the old capi- 
tol building in Iowa City 

The region we call the Corn Belt, 
and a lot more, too, came in for recog- 
nition in the special set of five stamps 
issued in 1909 to help celebrate the 
the Louisiana 
Although today we associ- 


100th anniversary of 


Purchase 











lowa's old capitol building 


ate the name Louisiana with the state 
of that name, the land actually pur- 
chased from Napoleon by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1809 stretched from Lou- 
isiana to Montana. The 10-cent stamp 





of this series shows a map of the U. S. | 


with the land purchased under the 
name Louisiana marked in black ink. 
Superimposed on this shaded area is 
the date of the purchase, 1809. 
When a special Arbor Day stamp 
was issued in 1932 it was fitting to give 
Nebraska the privilege of selling the 
stamp before any other state in the 
country. For it was in Nebraska that 
the custom of setting aside one day in 
the year 





for the planting of young | 


trees was first observed. J. Sterling | 


Morton, a Nebraska pioneer, was re- 
sponsible for this useful practice. This 
man was remarkable in many ways. 
Born in 1832, he settled in Nebraska 
in 1854. Here he edited the first news- 
paper in the state in what was then 
a small town—Nebraska City. Morton 
was later U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


eo 


"ce © Oe. 8 








Farming in the West (1898) 


The Arbor Day stamp of 1932 com- 
memorates Morton’s birth in 1832. 
Not all postage stamps which have 
a bearing on the Corn Belt are compli- 
mentary to the region. The famous 
Kansas and Nebraska stamps of 1929, 
for instance, were issued because of 
robberies in these states. For several 
years, various cities of Kansas and 
Nebraska were the victims of Post 
Office robberies. Many postage stamps 
were stolen there and resold in the 
East or along the Pacific coast. In order 
to prevent these robberies, the gov- 
ernment decided to experiment with 
“state stamps”. The ordinary stamps 
sold in both Kansas and Nebraska 
were overprinted in black with the 
abbreviations “Kans.” or “Nebr.” It 
was felt that the sale of such stamps 
anywhere except in the states for 
which they were intended would lead 
to the arrest of the criminals. The plan 
was successful. Stamp robberies 
stopped, and later the overprinting 
scheme was abandoned. 
-ERNEST A. KEHR 
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SEE WHO’S ON TOP 
OF THE WORLD! 





Bib and Tuck? 
No! It’s YOU and YOU 


And why do we say you're on top of the 
world? Because you have the good sense 
to subscribe to Junior Scholastic, which 
gives you, week by week, stories, articles 
and PICTURES of our modern world. 


SIGN UP NOW 


You don’t want to miss Bib and Tuck 
(next issue we go to a Junior High party 
with them). Will you be there? We hope 
so. Please ask your teacher to enter your 
subscription for the second semester, 
which starts with the next issue. 


TEACHERS 


On classroom orders of 10 or more copies 
for the second semester, we will send you 
a complimentary copy of our booklet 
“Congress at Work”—which we have just 
printed. Your pupils can use it to good 
advantage, for it is written in terms they 
ean understand, and generously illus- 
strated in photographs and drawings. 
Special illustrated feature, “How a Bill 
Goes Through Congress” will prove 
especially useful. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Subscription Department 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 















300 CLASS 4 CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALAG: 


combination that has 
Clean cut work dusting , 

Write for this new vatalog today! J) 
BASTIAN BROS. Dept. SE Rochester, N.Y. 



















PINS 305 RINGS ‘1°°- 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write for our attractive free catalog and select 
& besutihd pin or ring for your class or chub. 


Dept. P METAL ARTS CO.. Inc, Rochester, HY 









Make your class pin and ring some- 
thing to be proud of. The widest pos- 
sible selection of designs in our new 
Catalog. Send for it today. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
10 Bruce Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





YOU'LL HAVE TO SHOW ME 


ERE is a puzzle that 
dizzy, notice that int 
these thi 


Then form anew 
the remaining letters to answer each definition under column C. For instance, the 


may have you going in circles. But before you get 
ie circle above there are eight things pictured. Identify 
ngs and place their names in the under column A. 
word from each name by taking one letter from it, and jumbling 


framework below 


first word in column A has five 


the first word in column 


But 
will answer the definition—*open- 
work fabric when and the remaining letters scrambled. 
As each letter is removed from column A words, place it in column B. If the 
letters are placed in column B in the right order, they will spell the name of a 


letters, as do three other column A words 
A must be one that 


one letter is removed 





























state in the Corn Belt 
A B Cc 
5 LETTERS OPENWORK FABRIC 
6 LETTERS A PERSON IN BONDAGE 
5 LETTERS FALLS BEHIND 
6 LETTERS THIS “GOETH BEFORE A FALL" 
5 LETTERS ACHE 
5 LETTERS COVERING FOR THE FOOT 
6 LETTERS VESSELS FOR CARRYING LIQUIDS 
4 LETTERS ; SMALL BOY 
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CAPITAL FUN 


Almost all of us know our state capi- 
tals—or do we? Here’s your chance to 
find out. There are 12 state capitals list- 
ed below, and we want to know in 
which states they are located. Place the 
names of the states in their proper 
places in the diagram below. The 
spaces for the first four states are al- 
ready numbered in the diagram, and 
the capital cities of these states are cor- 
respondingly numbered in the list of 
capitals. Now fill in the other state 
names. 

Capitals 


1. Columbus Little Rock 


Austin Tallahassee 
2. Salt Lake City Augusta 
Des Moines 4. Lansing 
Salem Dover 
3. Sacramento Topeka 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Your picture guessing in the PICTURE- 
GRAM should have brought you: MEAT, 
RAILS, SHARE, PALMS, GOLD, and 
SWAN. 


If you could TAKE A LETTER accu- 
rately, you got: 


A B 
spin pins 
trap rapt 
den end 
thin hint 
flea leaf 
grin ring 
sink inks 
lease easel 
now own 
each ache 

steam teams 


The questions about the FAMOUS FIVE 
should have been answered MARIE, 
FRENCH, and DR. DAFOE 


Did you know your plurals in ARE WE 
MICE OR MOOSE? They are: WOMEN, 
MOOSE, MICE, SPOUSES, ALUMNI, 
CALVES, DICE or DIES, OXEN, HOOFS 
or HOOVES, SHEEP, THESES. PARTIES, 
POCKS or POX, DATA 

When filled in, the DIAMOND should 
have looked like this 

P 
LAG 
LORRE 
PARTAKE 
GRADE 
EKE 
E 
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*« ENERGY TESTS WITH BABY RUTH 


_, that’s why ‘ i 
ath- By actual meta- 


d trainers. bolism test,a154 

It’s rich in pure Dextrose, the Ib. man can run 
sugar which is the chief 1% miles at a 

“fact” of the body: You Wil’ speed of SA miles : 
oodnes of 

é : er hour on the 
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BY like the delicious 

s Cy Zomom : Baby Ruth—and its unusual 4 , ; 

at RICH | BABY RUTH IS food-enersy will help to keep muscle fuel con- © 
N THE your body active and energetic. tained im one Sc 

Enjoy a big bar of Baby Ruth bar of Ba Ruth j 
Candy. | 
y 
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